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Japanese Language 
Specialists Appraise 
Problems 


N May 6-7, 1961, a number of spe- 

cialists in Japanese language instruc- 
tion met in Washington to discuss prob- 
lems of professional organization in the 
field and to evaluate current proposals 
for research projects connected with the 
teaching of Japanese. The meeting was 
held at the Language Development Sec- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. 
It was organized by Professor Joseph 
Yamagiwa, of the University of Michigan, 
under an NDEA contract. Dr. C. A. 
Ferguson, of the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, served as chairman. Others 
present were James E. Alatis, Mrs. Helen 
I. Chaplin, Mrs. Michi Soma Freeman, 
Norito Fujioka, A. Bruce Gaarder, 
Howard Hibbett, Mrs. Eleanor H. Jorden, 
Edwin McClellan, Ichiro Shirato, Don 
Graham Stuart, Herschel Webb, and 
John Young. 


Common Problems 

The meeting had its origin in the feel- 
ing of principal investigators of NDEA 
‘projects that there was a need for co- 
operative appraisal of common problems, 
and most of the meeting was devoted to a 
full discussion of twenty-eight proposals 
in the Japanese field which had been sub- 
mitted by eight universities for research 
contracts under NDEA. At the final ses- 
sion, decisions were taken on priority 
ratings for all these projects. 

On other matters, the following con- 
clusions were reached: (1) that a per- 
manent committee should be set up to 
provide for exchange of information and 
coordination in the field of Japanese 
studies; (2) although it is probably pre- 
mature to proceed with a formally or- 
ganized professional association of Japa- 
‘nese teachers, it is desirable to explore 
possibilities of an informal association 
within some larger organization, perhaps 
in combination with teachers of Chinese 
and Korean; (3) a newsletter in the field 
of Japanese language studies would be 

See Japanese, 4, Col. 1 
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Cambridge Conference Discusses English Teaching 


HE Third Anglo-American Confer- 

ence on English as a Second Lan- 
guage took place at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge University, Cambridge, England, 
from June 26 to July 1, 1961. The British 
Council, which initiated these confer- 
ences at a meeting at Merton College, 
Oxford University, in July 1955, was the 
sponsor and host. The marked changes 
that have, in effect, transformed this field 
since the first Anglo-American meeting — 
and even since the Second Conference in 
Washington in May, 1959 [see the Lin- 
guistic Reporter, May 1959]—are re- 
flected in the working papers, the par- 
ticipants, the conclusions, and indeed the 
whole character of the current confer- 
ence. The agenda, drawn up under the 
direction of A. H. King (Controller, Edu- 
cation Division, The British Council), 


By Melvin J. Fox, The Ford Foundation 


with assistance from H. Harvey Wood 
(who as chairman provided a vital link 
with the first two Anglo-American con- 
ferences) reflected these changes. 


Rapid Pace of Change 

The title of the conference itself is il- 
lustrative of the rapid pace of change in 
this field. It no longer accurately reflects 
either the original scope or the current 
focus of the conference. Convened initi- 
ally as a means of reviewing government- 
supported English language programs and 
assuring a better relationship between 
overseas projects personnel of the British 
Council and of the several U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies, it has broadened its mem- 
bership to include universities and other 
private educational organizations in both 
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Britain and the United States; its con- 
cerns inevitably have been stretched to 
include basic linguistics and pedagogical 
problems as related to language teaching 
and learning. And for the first time 
French second language training and re- 
search interests and resources were repre- 
sented (by M. Guy Capelle, Directeur, 
Bureau d’Etude et de Liaison pour lEn- 
seignement du Francais dans le Monde) 
as an acknowledgment of the broader in- 
ternational character of both second lan- 
guage training needs and resources. 

Thus, as a logical follow-up to the Nut- 
ford House Conference of last December, 
the Universities of Edinburgh, Leeds, and 
London, and the University College of 
Bangor were actively represented by Pro- 
fessors J. G. Pilley (representing, along 
with G. Glyn Lewis of the Ministry of 
Education, the first effective participation 
in these conferences of professional edu- 
cationists), J. C. Catford, A. N. Jeffares, 
P. D. Strevens, R. Quirk, B. Pattison, 
F. R. Palmer, and others. Indeed, the 
fact that the contingent of scholars from 
British universities was almost as large as 
the representation from the Council is 
evidence of a major shift since the last 
conference — a shift that should facilitate 
British-American cooperation on _ basic 
problems. The American academic com- 
munity was represented by Professors 
Edward Anthony (Michigan), Clifford 
Prator (University of California, Los 
Angeles), I. A. Richards (Harvard), 
Robert Lado (Georgetown), and W. 
Freeman Twaddell (Brown). The latter 
two also chaired the two Working Parties, 
respectively, on “Preparative and Reme- 
dial English for Overseas Students in 
Britain and the United States,” and “The 
Linguistic Implications of Teaching Eng- 
lish Overseas — University Research and 
Training.” The latter in itself suggests 
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how far the conference has moved since 
OS). 

The official U. S. Government delega- 
tion, headed by W. J. Handley (Director, 
Information Center Service, USIA) in- 
cluded representatives of ICA, the Peace 
Corps, and as a part-time participant, S. 
Everett Gleason, Cultural Affairs Officer 
of the U. S. Government Embassy in 
London. The fact that the activities 
of the U. S. Government agencies were 
represented as complementary though 
quite separate parts of an inter-related 
interest, both in a background paper 
giving “A Historical Survey of U. S. Gov- 
ernment English Language Teaching Ac- 
tivities,” and in oral presentations, marks 
a major change in the official American 
posture and approach that also provides 
the basis for greatly improved Anglo- 
American cooperation overseas. 


Emphasis on Basic Problems 

As already suggested, the conference 
gave major attention to basic, as distinct 
from operational or technical problems. 
In this, and in many other respects, it 
could only reaffirm the detailed explora- 
tions and recommendations of the Com- 
monwealth Conference on the Teaching 
of English as a Second Language at 
Makerere College, Uganda, January 1 to 
13, 1961 [see the Linguistic Reporter, 
February, 1961]. The Commonwealth 
interest in this field was effectively repre- 
sented by Dr. V. S. Jha, Director of the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit. 
Discussion of practical overseas adminis- 
trative, educational matters or pedagogi- 
cal techniques was greatly enhanced and 
enriched by the presence for one day, in 
joint session, of a parallel conference of 
British Council representatives from all 
over the world. However, as indicated by 
the background papers for the confer- 
ence, by the recommendations of Pro- 


fessor Twaddell’s working party (which 
in fact largely amplified recommenda- 
tions in Annex 5 of the Report of 
the Makerere conference, devoting 
attention mainly to “a consideration 
of the relative importance of these 
topics”), and by priority “further tasks” 
voted by the conference, considerable 
concern and emphasis were placed on 
such general issues as the relation of lin- 
guistics to language learning, general edu- 
cational considerations in language teach- | 
ing, the effect of new mechanical tools | 
such as systems for programmed learning 
on both the teaching and learning of | 
languages. 


ference felt needed “further 


Priority tasks which the con- | 
intensive | 
investigation, inquiry and careful experi-_ 


mentation” included “determination of | 


language-teaching priorities in relation to | 


the precise needs of different teaching | 
situations in different areas”; “production 


and use of tests of all kinds which are | 


niques and teaching programmes, in- | 
cluding ‘programmed learning’”; “suit- | 
able techniques for providing instruction | 
to adult learners, bearing in mind the 
talents and efficiency of the teachers likely | 


to be employed in this work.” | 


| 
appropriate to the appraisal of new tech- | 


Research Stressed 


Research was also stressed in the re- | 
comendations of the working party con- | 


cerned with the English proficiency of | 


foreign students, particularly in relation 
to the construction of tests for improved 
selection, and to the need for a specific 


and detailed reassessment of the language | 


situation of the foreign student. The | 


working paper on “Language Problems| 


of Overseas Students in Britain,” by 


George E. Perren, based as it was on | 


a survey of both British administrators 
overseas and twenty technical colleges in 


the United Kingdom, represents an im- | 
portant contribution to the extremely | 


limited real evidence on this problem. 


Basis Propositions 
Though there remain many conceptual 
and pedagogical differences between 


British and American specialists con- | 


cerned with this field, and indeed between | 


the scholars and operators in each coun- 


try—the Anglo-American conferences 


have greatly reduced these conflicts and 
tensions by (a) defining them, and (b) 
providing a means for frank, open discus- 


sion of them—the Third Conference | 


was able unanimously to endorse certain 
basic propositions of which the following 
are illustrative of the advances that have 
been made in the approach of both Britain 
and the U. S. since the First Anglo-Amer- 
ican Conference: since the teaching of 
English to non-native speakers may per- 
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Two National Conferences 
Discuss TESL 


ie International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Government 
has sponsored two national conferences 
in Washington this year to discuss the 
problem of the teaching of English as a 
| foreign language. The first was held on 
March 16, 1961, by the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics at the Brookings Institu- 
tion Building. The second was held July 
10-12, 1961, by the American Council on 
Education at Meridian House, the Wash- 
ington center of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 


The March Meeting 


The March meeting, conducted by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, was a 
one-day national conference of English 
language specialists and representatives 
of key universities and other organiza- 
tions concerned with the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
enable officials of the International Co- 
operation Administration to give an ac- 
count of present programs and activities 
in this field and to explain ICA’s current 
plans for future developments and the 
rationale behind these plans. Also, look- 
ing forward to the possibility of expanded 
government programs in this field, ICA 
hoped to have a preliminary assessment 
of the existing institutional and man- 
‘power resources for such expansion. 

Forty-two people attended the confer- 
ence, either as invited participants or as 
staff representatives of the Center and 
ICA. Five work papers were prepared 
for the conference and were distributed, 
along with other documents and related 
materials, to the individuals who attended. 
Dr. C. A. Ferguson, Director, Center for 
Applied Linguistics, served as chairman 
of the conference, and Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Deputy Director, Operations, 
ICA, addressed the conference partici- 


_ pants at lunch. 


Discussion and Recommendations 
_~ After a full day of lively, wide-ranging 
discussion there was unanimous agree- 
ment that “the teaching of English as a 
second language is a problem of such 
‘critical international importance that it 


Morocco Conferences Consider Arabic and English 


By Richard S. Harrell, Georgetown University 


Arabization Conference 


NDER the auspices of the Moroccan 

Ministry of Education, a pan-Arab 
conference on Arabization was held at 
Rabat, Morocco, April 3-7, 1961. The 
conference was organized by Professor 
Ahmed Lakhdar, Director of the Institute 
of Arabization. The Chairman of the 
conference was Mohammed El Fassi, 
Rector of Rabat University. Delegations 
were present from all Arab countries ex- 
cept Iraq. Also present were a delegation 
from the Arab League, and foreign 
Arabist observers from France (G. S. 
Colin), Poland (J. Bielowski), and the 
United States (R. S. Harrell). 


The conference, which was conducted 
entirely in Arabic, addressed itself to two 
main topics: the goal of mass literacy in 
Modern Standard Arabic in all Arab 
countries, and the goal of making Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic into a fully adequate 
vehicle for the expression of all aspects 
of contemporary human knowledge. Spe- 
cific problems stressed by the conference 
were the clumsiness of the Arabic alpha- 
bet for printing purposes, the lack of 
basic reference and pedagogical materials 
in Arabic, the lack of adequate tech- 
nological vocabulary in Arabic, and the 
divergence from one another of the vari- 
ous forms of spoken Arabic. 


The conference closed with resolutions 
calling for the establishment of an Arabic 
Academy in Morocco, the adoption of 


typographic reforms in the Arabic alpha- 
bet, and the composition of a wide range 


of pedagogical and reference books in 
Arabic. 


English Language Workshop 


A special workshop for selected teach- 
ers of English in Moroccan secondary 
schools was held April 6-11, 1961, by the 
English division of the Moroccan Minis- 
try of Education. The workshop, which 
was held in Rabat, was a repetition of a 
similar workshop of the preceding year, 
and there are plans to establish it as an 
annual event. The workshop’s primary 
aim was to give a selected group of 
teachers instruction in new audio-visual 
techniques as well as phonetics. Mr. Guy 
Capelle, formerly chief inspector of Eng- 
lish teaching in Moroccan secondary 
schools, gave a series of lectures on the 
audio-visual method, Professor E. Faure, 
of the University of Aix-en-Provence, 
gave a series of lectures on general pho- 
netics, and Professor T. F. Mitchell, of 
the University of London, gave a series 
of lectures on the phonetics of English. 
Professor Mitchell emphasized such mat- 
ters as stress and intonation. There was 
also a series of demonstration classes, and 
Mr. R. J. Hilton, of the British Council, 
lectured on contemporary British culture. 
The workshop was under the direction of 
Mr. Dennis Girard, head of the English 
inspectorate of the Moroccan Ministry of 
Education. | 


calls for a sustained national effort, gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental, on a 
greatly increased scale.” Three recom- 
“mendations were passed, calling for (1) 
formulation of long-term strategy and 
policy in regard to all governmental pro- 
grams for the teaching of English as a 
second language; (2) the establishment 
of a policy-level inter-agency committee 
See National, 4, Col. 1 
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on government English-teaching activities; 
and (3) the establishment of a non-gov- 
ernmental council to serve the inter- 
agency committee in an advisory capacity. 


Report Published 
In May, 1961, the Center published a 
report on the conference, entitled Meet- 
ing the Challenge of English Teaching 
Abroad, which included an account of 
the proceedings, a list of the recommenda- 
tions, and the text of the work papers. 


The July Meeting 

The July meeting, conducted by the 
American Council on Education, was a 
three-day conference on new learning 
processes for developing nations, with 
separate sectional meetings on six prob- 
lems. Section V (C. A. Nelson, chair- 
man) discussed “Increasing adult literacy 
and on-going mass education through the 
mass media.” Section VI (C. A. Fer- 
guson, chairman) was on “Increasing the 
number of teachers of English as a second 
language and improving the methods of 
teaching English.” 

The opening session was addressed by a 
number of U.S. Government officials, in- 
cluding Philip H. Coombs, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs; Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, 
Deputy Director, Operations, ICA; Ster- 
ling M. McMurrin, Commissioner of 
Education, HEW; Dr. Ralph W. Ruffner, 
Director, Office of Educational Services, 
ICA; and Dr. Gerald F. Winfield, Chief, 
Communications Media Staff, ICA. 


Full Report Expected 

The sections met separately Monday 
afternoon and all day Tuesday, and pre- 
pared reports which were presented to 
the whole conference on Wednesday. 
The reports of Sections V and VI in- 
cluded a series of recommendations, 
some of which were quite specific and 
concrete. It is expected that a full report 
on the conference will be issued within 
a month or two. | 
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very valuable, but for the present it 
seems wise to use space in existing pub- 
lications; (4) although it is desirable to 
set up a central file of Japanese teaching 
materials, some of this function could be 
carried out by a good newsletter. 


Language Tapes 
Mr. Young reported that Georgetown 
University was willing to handle storage, 
duplication and distribution of Japanese 
language tapes originally prepared at other 
universities, and he was directed to ascer- 
tain what tapes are now available. | 
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Leeds Offers New Diploma in English as a 


Second Language 


N October, 1961, the University of 

Leeds will institute a one-year course 
under the title of “Postgraduate Diploma 
in English as a Second Language.” The 
course will be given in the School of Eng- 
lish under the direction of P. D. Strevens, 
Professor of Contemporary English, Uni- 
versity of Leeds. 


Aim and Organization 
The course as a whole is intended prin- 
cipally for graduates of British univer- 
sities, especially for those who propose to 
teach English overseas, though it may be 
possible to make exceptions in individual 


cases and to admit graduates from other . 


universities. Candidates will be required 
to attend the university for at least one 
year of full-time study; the diploma will 
be granted on the basis of written and 
oral examinations, and a dissertation. 
The candidate’s performance in teaching 
practice will also be taken into account. 

The diploma course will comprise four 
main sections: (A) Contemporary Eng- 
lish Language; (B) Supporting subjects 
(not less than three will be studied from 
a choice of five) — Contemporary Eng- 
lish Literature, Stylistics, Theory and 
Practice of Education, English Overseas, 
Second-Language Teaching; (C) Disser- 
tation; (D) Teaching Practice. 


English Overseas 

English Overseas, under Section B, will 
integrate the components of Section A 
(comprising phonetics, introduction to 
modern linguistics, modern English gram- 
mar, and languages in contact) and take 
them a stage further, examining such sub- 
jects as the uses to which English is put 
overseas; the distinction between studying 
English as the mother tongue, as a foreign 
language, and as a second language; and 
accents and dialects of English overseas. 
Second-language Teaching, also under 
Section B, has three main components: 
(i) the organization of education in bi- 
lingual areas, and practical teaching prob- 
lems in warm climates; (ii) the prepara- 
tion, presentation and reinforcement of 
language-teaching material (methodics); 
the use of aural and visual aids and lan- 
guage laboratory techniques; the testing 
of attainment and ability in English; and 
(iii) the observation of teaching in a bi- 
lingual area, such as West Wales. 


A Related Course 
English as a second language also en- 
ters into the Leeds Postgraduate Diploma 
in English Studies, a one-year course gen- 
erally taken by overseas graduates, in 
which the individual candidate may spe- 


cialize more in English literature or more 
in English as a second language. The 
syllabus of this diploma course is de- 


signed to overlap with the new diploma 


described above, for the benefit of those 
candidates who decide to specialize in 


linguistic rather than literary studies. 


Conferees Discuss Testing 
English Proficiency 


conference on Testing the English 
Proficiency of Foreign Students, 
sponsored by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America in cooperation with 
the Institute of International Education 


and the National Association of Foreign — 


Student Advisers, was held on May 11-12, 
1961, at the Washington International 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

Participants in the conference were: 
David P. Harris, American University 
Language Center (chairman); James E. 


Alatis, Department of Health, Education, | 
and Welfare; John B. Carroll, Harvard | 


University; Frederick Cromwell, Depart- | 
ment of State (CU); Thomas Crowell, | 
Columbia University; Melvin J. Fox, | 


Ford Foundation; Harry Freeman, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration; 


Fred Godshalk, Educational Testing Serv- | 


ice; Edward T. Hall, Washington School 
of Psychiatry; Robert Lado, Georgetown 
University; Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Center 
for Applied Linguistics; Sirarpi Ohannes- 
sian, Center for Applied Linguistics; 
Leslie Palmer, English Language Institute 


of the University of Michigan; Sydney 
Sako, Language School of Lackland Air _ 


Force Base; Katherine Salter, College 
Entrance Examinations Board; Inez Sep- 
meyer, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Joel Slocum, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Wilmarth Starr, Foreign Language 
Program of the Modern Language As- 
sociation; J. Morgan Swope, Institute of 
International Education; and Grant 
Taylor, New York University. 


The conference began with a series of 
working papers in which testing spe- 
cialists described some of the existing 
programs in, and theory behind, the test- 
ing of foreign-student English proficiency, 
and representatives of government and 
the universities defined their testing needs. 
The remainder of the conference was 
devoted to the drawing up of proposals 
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anguage Universals 


N April 13-15, 1961, the committee 
on Linguistics and Psychology of 
he Social Science Research Council spon- 
ored a conference on research on lan- 
uage universals at Gould House, Dobbs 
Perry, New York. The chairman of the 
ommittee, Joseph H. Greenberg, also 
erved as chairman of the conference, for 
hich papers were prepared and. circu- 
ated in advance. The first session was 
haired by Rulon S. Wells, of Yale Uni- 
ersity, and was devoted to discussion of 
‘The Problems of Universals in Lan- 
uage,” by Charles F. Hockett, Cornell 
niversity, and of the “Memorandum 
oncerning Language Universals” origi- 
ally prepared by Messrs. Greenberg, 
enkins, and Charles E. Osgood, of the 
niversity of Illinois, as a basis for 
lanning the conference. The second ses- 
ion, chaired by C. F. Voegelin, of In- 
iana University, dealt with phonological 
niversals and discussed the following 
apers: “Assumptions about Nasals: A 
ample Study in Phonological Univer- 
als,’ by Charles A. Ferguson, of the 
enter for Applied Linguistics; ‘“Pho- 
eme Distribution and Language Uni- 
ersals,” by Sol Saporta, University of 
ashington; and “Are There Universals 
f Linguistic Change?” by Henry M. 
oenigswald, University of Pennsylvania. 
The third session, on grammatical uni- 
ersals, was chaired by John Lotz, of 
olumbia University, and _ discussed 
‘Some Universals of Grammar, with Par- 
icular Reference to the Order of Mean- 
ngful Elements,” by Mr. Greenberg, and 
‘A Search for Universals in Indo- 
uropean Diachronic Morphology,” by 
arren C. Cowgill of Yale University. 
he fourth session, on semantic univer- 
als, was chaired by Einar Haugen, of 
he University of Wisconsin, and con- 
idered papers bearing that title, by Uriel 
einreich, of Columbia University, and 
tephen Ullman, of the University of 
eeds, England. The fifth session, chaired 
y Mr. Greenberg, was concerned with 
roblems of sampling, and discussed a 
aper on that subject by Floyd G. 
ounsbury, Yale University, and “Sug- 
ested Procedures in the Organization of 
ross-Linguistic Files,’ by George P. 
urdock, University of Pittsburgh. The 
nal session, also chaired by Mr. Green- 
erg, dealt with implications of language 
niversals. Three papers were consid- 
ered: on implications for anthropology, 
Ny Casagrande; on implications for psy- 
thology, by Mr. Osgood; and on implica- 
ions for linguistics, by Roman Jakobson, 
of Harvard University. 

Participants in the conference, in addi- 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


August 21—September 6. 
gress. Honolulu, Hawaii 


University of Hawaii, Tenth Pacific Science Con- 


September 4—9, Fourth International Congress on Phonetic Sciences. Hel- 


sinki, Finland 


September 5—8. 


International Conference on Machine Translation and 


Applied Language Analysis, Teddington, Middlesex, England 


September 11—15. 
Belgium. 


November 16—19. 


Third International Congress on Cybernetics. 


Namur, 


American Anthropological Association (Annual Meet- 
ing). Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


December I1—2. Seventh Annual Conference on Linguistics of the Linguistic 


Circle of New York. New York City 


December 27. College English Association. Chicago, Illinois 


December 27. 
Chicago, Illinois 


December 27—29. 
Illinois 


Modern Language Association of America. 


National Council of Teachers of English (College Section). 


Chicago, 


December 28. American Association of Teachers of Italian. Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Dialect Society. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Studies Association. Chicago, Illinois 


December 28—30. Linguistic Society of America. Chicago, Illinois 


December 29—30. American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 


guese. Chicago, Illinois 


December 29—-30. American Association of Teachers of French, German, and 
Slavic and East European Languages. Chicago, Illinois. 


December 29—30. American Name Society. Chicago, Illinois 


December 30. 
Chicago, IIlinois 


tion to members of the committee and 
staff — Joseph H. Greenberg (chairman), 
John B. Carroll, Joseph B. Casagrande, 
Charles A. Ferguson, James J. Jenkins, 
Wallace E. Lambert; staff, Francis H. 
Palmer — included Harold C. Conklin, 
Columbia University; Franklin S. Cooper, 
Haskins Laboratories; William J. Gedney 
and Herbert H. Paper, University of 
Michigan; Fred W. Householder, Jr., and 
Thomas A. Sebeok, Indiana University; 
Dell H. Hymes and Sydney M. Lamb, 
University of California, Berkeley; Eric 
H. Lenneberg, Children’s Hospital Medi- 
cal Center, Boston; Leigh Lisker, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Adam Schaff of the 
University of Warsaw was a guest of the 
conference for part of the program. It is 
hoped that the papers of the conference 
can be published as a book. | 


National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Foreign Language Materials 


Are Available 


The Foreign Language Program Re- 
search Center of the Modern Language 
Association of America has available cer- 
tain materials of interest to teachers of 
modern languages. These materials in- 
clude off-prints of articles from PMLA, 
School and Society, School Life; FLES 
materials; materials on the College Lan- 
guage Laboratory; Foreign Language 
Teaching in College; UNESCO work- 
papers; MLA FL Bulletins; and other 
materials. For further details one should 
write the MLA Foreign Language Pro- 
gram Research Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York I 1, New York. 


Book Notices 


Trends in European and American Lin- 
guistics 1930-1960. Edited on the oc- 
casion of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Linguists, by Christine Mohr- 
mann, Alf Sommerfelt and Joshua What- 
mough. Utrecht, Netherlands: Spectrum 
Publishers, 1961. 299 pp. 


Twelve essays by different authors re- 
cording the recent achievements of Euro- 
pean and American linguistics and indi- 
cating the main trends in general linguis- 
tics. A second volume is planned which 
will treat certain important “schools” or 
trends not covered in this book. The es- 
say “Linguistics and Language Teaching 
in the United States 1940-1960” (pp. 82- 
109) by William G. Moulton of Prince- 
ton University gives a full, clear account 
of the impact of linguistics on foreign lan- 
guage teaching in the U.S., with descrip- 
tions of leading individuals, publications, 
institutions and programs in foreign lan- 
guage teaching, including the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. Brief but 
informative sections on applied linguistics 
appear at the end of the essay “Mathe- 
matical Linguistics,’ by Warren Plath 
(pp. 51-52) and at the end of “General 
Linguistics—The U.S. in the Fifties,” by 
Eric P. Hamp (pp. 178-180). 


Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific 
and Technical Dictionaries. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised and_ enlarged. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1961. xxxvi + 236 pp. 


This new edition of an important refer- 
ence work will be welcomed not only for 
its Own intrinsic value, but as an example 
for other compilations of multilingual dic- 
tionaries. As might be expected, the scope 
is quite comprehensive, with very few 
omissions, and, in addition, the contents 
are indexed in four ways: systematically 
by subject, and alphabetically by subject, 
author, and language. The main entries 
are arranged by subject in accordance 
with the Universal Decimal System (sim- 
ilar to the Dewey Decimal System); the 
fields covered are principally the natural 
and applied sciences—general dictionaries 
are avoided. For each decimal subject 
entries are listed alphabetically: first 
anonymous works by title and then other 
works by author. Above each entry there 
are symbols indicating the languages in- 
volved, thus facilitating easy reference to 
the proper dictionary within each field. 
The alphabetical list of subjects at the 
end of the book eases the task of users 
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not familiar with the details of the Uni- 
versal Decimal System. Cross-references 
are plentiful throughout the work. All 
instructions, headings, and indices are 
given in English, French, and Spanish; 
however, most of the entries themselves 
are monolingual, with sporadic comments 
and translations of titles into one or more 
of these languages, while Chinese and Jap- 
anese titles are given in English transla- 
tion only, the original titles being omitted. 


A Dictionary of Modern Written Ara- 
bic. By Hans Wehr; edited by J Milton 
Cowan. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1961. xvii + 1110 pp. 

A translated, edited and enlarged ver- 
sion of Wehr’s outstanding Arabic-Ger- 
man dictionary of modern written Arabic, 
which appeared in 1952; it includes the 
material published in the Supplement of 
1959: 


An Indonesian-English Dictionary. By 
John M. Echols and Hassan Shadily. Ith- 
aca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1961. xvi + 384 pp. $7.50 

A practical, comprehensive dictionary 
of modern Indonesian with English equiv- 
alents for the use of those who wish to 
read contemporary Indonesian materials. 
A large number of entries and subentries 
have illustrative phrases and sentences. 


Manual of Articulatory Phonetics. Part 
One. By William A. Smalley. New York: 
Committee on Missionary Personnel, Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions, NCCC, 1961. 
vi + 232 pp. (Distributed by Practical 
Anthropology, Box 307, Tarrytown, New 
York) 

This is a textbook for approximately 
half of a course designed to provide a 
basic practical knowledge of general pho- 
netics. Fourteen lessons, written in an 
informal style, give practice in learning 
to distinguish and produce unfamiliar 
sounds. Proceeding from the sounds of 
American English, the book includes in- 
structions that have proved helpful in in- 
ducing students to produce novel articu- 
lations. Four of the lessons are devoted 
to pitch distinctions. The later lessons in- 
clude review material. 

The course envisions student work with 
tapes outside regular drill sessions, and 
more graded practice material is included 
per lesson than can ordinarily be covered 
in a one-hour class. 


English Phonology: Guide and Work- 
book. By Harold V. King. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Ann Arbor Publishers, 1961.27 pp. 


This booklet is intended to familiarize 
students with the. phonological system of 
one type of American English. It is di- 
vided between brief presentation in seven 
lessons and ten exercises spaced among 
them. 


Linguistic Science and the Teachers. 
Proceedings of the May 14, 1960 Meeting 
of the Michigan Linguistic Society He 
at Michigan State University-Oakland. 
Mary Jane M. Norris, ed. Language 
Learning, Special Issue No. 2, March 
1961. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Research 
Club in Language Learning, 1961. viii 
+ 52 pp. 


This is a collection of four explorato 
papers which deal briefly with different 
aspects of linguistics and the basic con-; 
siderations involved in applying linguistic, 
knowledge to language teaching. The sub- 
jects are: “What is Structural about Struc 
tural Linguistics?” by James Walkert 
Downer; “Area Linguistics and the 
Teacher of English,’ by Hans Kurath;) 
“Linguistics and English Composition,” 
by Albert H. Marckwardt; “Linguistics} 
and Foreign Language Teaching,” by; 
Robert Lado. Included is a four-pages 
“Bibliography for Beginners in Linguis- 
tics,” drawn up for distribution at thes 
meeting. 


Linguists Wanted 


@ The Department of English, Southern: 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 1 : 
looking for a person with linguistic quali- 
fications to teach English to foreign stu-t 
dents enrolled on campus, and to teachi 
foreign students how to teach English! 
when they return to their home countries. 
The first part of this program is already 
under way; development of a program fon 
the second part will be assigned to the 
new person. Salary commensurate wil 
preparation and experience is assured. 
Correspondence should be addressed t 
William B. Schneider, Chairman, Depart 
ment of English. 


@ The Department of English of Michi 
gan State University requires a directo 
for its intensive program in English as 
Foreign Language, to be inaugurated i 
the fall with a capacity of about ninet 
foreign students. There will be a staff o 
teachers and assistants as well as ne 
laboratory facilities. Rank is flexible. In 
terested linguists should contact Dr. C. D. 
Mead, Head, English Department, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan. 
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anently transform the students’ whole 
orld, such teaching should be within the 
otal linguistic and educational design for 
he economic, social, and human develop- 
ent of the host country; since self- 
ufficiency of the host country in English 
s the objective, closest continuing co- 
peration between resource and _ host 
ountries is essential (and recognition 
as clearly given in the course of the con- 
erence to the fact that there are other 
mportant resource countries than the 
. S. and Britain); since to be carried 
ut within the educational system and 
deals of the host country second-lan- 
uage teaching “should be the meeting 
oint of the skills and insights of many 
isciplines,” more deliberate effort must 
e made to bring to bear such relevant 
isciplines on the classroom situation; 
ince such new technological resources as 
adio, film, TV, tape-recording, and “pro- 
rammed learning” offer great promise, 
mtensive inquiry and experiment into 
heir classroom effectiveness are essential; 
ince the task of developing self-sufficient 
nglish language teaching skills and fa- 
ilities abroad is so gigantic, and since 
he manpower and other essential con- 
ibutions of resource countries are, and 
ill continue to be, so insufficient for 
ccomplishing the task, improved ma- 
hinery for greater “continuous inter- 
hange of selected, relevant and properly 
valuated intelligence,’ on an interna- 
ional basis, is essential. 


Recommendaticns 
Consistent with these propositions, it 
as agreed and recommended (a) that a 
ask force should be established imme- 
iately to design appropriate liaison ma- 
hinery for international cooperation; (b) 
at increased provision should be given 
y resource countries for increased train- 
ng and research facilities in the relevant 
elds, and for national or regional centers 
f “information, research, and experimen- 
ation;’ and (c) that “because the ac- 
elerating increase of needs and demands 
or English teaching abroad is being ac- 
ompanied by rapid developments of new 
echnical resources which may help to 
atisfy them,” it is urgent to hold more 
Tequent international conferences (to 
onsider the educational nature of the 
ask and concert major strategy), regional 
onferences (for coordination in the 
eld), and functional conferences (to 
discuss and consider the best employ- 
ment of new technical aids or teaching 
methods). 

It would not be inappropriate to close 
this brief review of the highlights of the 
Third Anglo-American Conference on 
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English Teaching Abroad with the report 
that it was clearly recognized that the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, as a 
prototype of an effective national center, 


Personalia 


has become an important factor in the de- 
velopment of international machinery of 
the type suggested in the above recom- 
mendations. a 


A number of linguists are changing their institutional affiliation as of Septem- 
ber, 1961. The following list gives changes that have come to the attention of 
the Center; it does not distinguish between permanent and temporary changes. 


FROM TO 
William M. Austin Georgetown a Penn. Psychiatric 
nst. 

Bernard Bloch Yale Washington 
Frederick Bosco Michigan Georgetown 
Seymour B. Chatman Pennsylvania California, Berkeley 
Desmond T. Cole Witwatersrand Georgetown 
Warren C. Cowgill Yale Illinois 
Daniel P. Dato Mod. Lang. Mat. San Francisco 

Dev. Ctr. State Coll. 
Alva L. Davis Eng. Lang. Services Delta College 
Robert J. Di Pietro Fulbright, Italy Georgetown 
Gerald Dykstra T.C., Columbia -~ London 
George P. Faust U.S. Office of Ed. Kentucky 
David A. Griffin FSI Ohio State 
Alphonse G. Juilland Pennsylvania Stanford 
John R. Krueger California, Berkeley Indiana ~ 
Robert B. Lees IBM Research Ctr. Illinois 
Antonio Badia Margarit Barcelona. Georgetown 
Raleigh Morgan, Jr. Center for Appl. Ling. Howard 
Edgar G. Palomé Uniy.de Congo Texas 
Paul Pimsleur UCLA - Ohio State 
Omeljan Pritsak Hamburg Washington 
Stanley M. Sapon Ohio State Britannica Center 
Sol Saporta Indiana Washington — 
Denis Sinor Cambridge - Indiana 
Harvey Sobelman Center for Appl. Ling. Georgetown — 
Edward Stankiwicz Indiana Chicago 
Earle W. Stevick Searritt College FSI 
Edith C. Trager NIH Stanford 
Valdis J. Zeps Bd. of Geog. Names 


Indiana 


Symposium Discusses Linguistic Literature 


Ag tees to develop a national pro- 
gram for dissemination of Russian 
and East European linguistic literature for 
the use of the American scholarly com- 
munity was held at Indiana University on 
December 2-3, 1960, under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation. Par- 
ticipants included editors, linguistic ex- 
perts, and representatives of major coun- 
cils and foundations. The Linguistic So- 
ciety of America was represented by its 
1960 President, George L. Trager, and the 
Modern Language Association by the Di- 
rector of the Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics, Charles A. Ferguson. Thomas A. 
Sebeok, Chairman of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Research Center in Anthropology, 


Folklore, and Linguistics, planned and or- 
ganized the meeting. 


Committee Established 

The conferees made seven formal rec- 
ommendations and voted to establish a 
Standing Committee charged with carry- 
ing them out. This committee met at the 
offices of the National Science Founda- 
tion on March 6, 1961. Those present 
included six officers of the Foundation; 
Dr. Ferguson; Stephen T. Boggs, Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association; D. H. 
Daugherty, American Council of Learned 
Societies; Kenneth W. Mildenberger, U.S. 
Office of Education; Sergius Yakobson, 
Library of Congress; and, as chairman, 
See Symposium, 8, Col. 3 
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Publications 
AVAILABLE AT THE CENTER 


Damascus Arabic 
C. A. Ferguson, M. Ani & others $3.50 


Hindi Basic Course Units 1-18 


J. M. Harter & others $ 3.50 
Hindi Basic Reader 
J. M. Harter & others $ 1.50 


Interim Bibliography on the Teaching 
of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages 
Sirarpi Ohannessian $3.75 


Introduccién a una comparacién 
fonoldégica del espanol 
y del inglés 
D. N. Cardenas 


Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 
Lessons 1-8 
C. A. Ferguson & M. Ani 


Mandarin Chinese Units 1-6 
N. C. Bodman 


Problems of Americans in 
Mastering the Pronunciation 
of Egyptian Arabic 
Nancy M. Kennedy 


$ 4.50 


$ 2.50 


$ 1.00 
Spoken Persian Units 1-5 
C. T. Hodge & others 


The Structure of the Arabic 
Language 
N. V. Yushmanov 


$ 1.50 


$ 2.00 


Turkish Basic Course Units 1-5 


C. T. Hodge & M. Agrali $ 2.25 


TESTING—from page 4 


for the establishment and operation of a 
central testing program which could be 
acceptable to all U.S. academic institu- 
tions and interested governmental and 
private agencies. A full report on the 
proceedings of the conference will be 
issued at a later date. | 
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ETL Sets Up New Division 
N December 15, 1960, Electronic 
Teaching Laboratories, Inc., estab- 

lished its Teaching Research and Tech- 

nology Division. The present director is 

C. G. Hall, Jr. The principal function of 

TR&T is to provide support for ETL’s 

operations and projects. This includes, in 

addition to research and development in 

the field of educational and electronic im- 

provement, an inquiry and consultation 

service on problems concerned with the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. 

The division’s newsletter, Communicate, 

issued bi-monthly, summarizes news and 

notes on language teaching and other re- 
lated fields, and presents abstracts and 
comments on the latest publications. 


Tape Duplicating Service 

In response to a general demand for 
materials which had been created at sev- 
eral of its overseas installations, ETL es- 
tablished a tape duplicating service, 
which now also acts as a duplicating and 
distributing center for tapes available 
from the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State as well as the Center 
for Applied Linguistics. In performing 
this service, ETL cannot accept respon- 
sibility for technical inadequacies in 
tapes not produced directly under ETL 
supervision. Tapes are made available on 
a cost basis. Currently available are the 
following: FSI tapes: French Basic 
Course [two-volume text currently avail- 
able from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office]; Castilian Spanish; Latin Amer- 
ican Spanish; Cambodian; Hindi; Persian; 
Turkish — CAL tapes: Contemporary 
Arabic. Available in the near future — 
FSI tapes: German; Greek; Brazilian 
Portuguese; Russian; Mandarin Chinese; 
Peking Chinese. Inquiries and corres- 
pondence should be directed to Teaching 
Research and Technology Division, Elec- 
tronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc., 5034 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, 
D.C. 
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Kentucky is Host to 
Fourteenth Annual 
Conference 

\ 


N April 27-29, 1961, the Universit 

of Kentucky served as host agai 
for the Fourteenth University of Ken. 
tucky Foreign Language Conference 
According to the statistical report of th 
Directors, the conference was attended b 
approximately 800 persons from 3 
states and 15 foreign countries, represent 
ing 293 institutions, including colleges 
and universities, elementary and second- 
ary schools, churches, seminaries, and 
embassies, with interests in 60 languages! 
Social activity centered in six group 
luncheons and the annual dinner. The 
guest speaker was George P. Faust, Head 
Centers Unit, Language Development 
Section, U.S. Office of Education, 
Professor of English, University of Ken, 
tucky. 

The Linguistics Section met on age 
28 (Lee S. Hultzén, University of mi 
presiding) and April 29 (Albert Hl! 
Marckwardt, University of Michigan, 
presiding). During these two sessions 
fourteen papers were presented. B 


Correction: In the June issue of th 
Reporter the publisher of the revised edi: 
tion of the Manual and Anthology fo 
Applied Linguistics (ed. Simon Belasco) 
was mistakenly given as Henry Holt an 
Company. The actual publisher is D. C. 
Heath and Company. The Center regr 
this error. 


SYMPOSIUM—from page 7 

Dr. Sebeok. Positive action was initiate 
on half a dozen proposals; another meet 
ing has now been scheduled for Octobe: 
30, 1961, in Washington, D. C. Thos 
interested in further particulars are invite 
to communicate with Dr. Sebeok, at 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be 
havioral Sciences, Stanford, California. § 
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